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My Loxo, 


Is a late converſation which I had the 
honour to have with one of your Lord- 
ſhip's moſt intimate noble friends, I was 
not a little ſurpMed to find, that the pre- 
dilection of the Court, notwithſtanding 
your Lordſhip's influence there, was ſtill 
as ſtrong for the proſecution of the Ame- 
rican war, as ever it had been in the ad - 
miniſtration of LoD NORTH: and that 
your Lordſhip, upon diſcovering this 
ruling paſhon” to be unconquerable, 

B and 
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and the tenure of office to be depen- 


dent upon it, was diſpoſed to adopt 


and gratify this darling paſſion. And, 
that your Lordſhip had, by way of vin- 
dicating and apologizing for ſuch a pal- 
pable and flat contradiction of all your 
former ſpeeches in Parliament, ſaid, 
e that it was no more than the great 
Mr. Pitt had done, who, when out of 
office, had moſt vehemently condemned 
the German war, but finding, upon his 
coming into office afterwards, that it was 
the favourite war of the Court, he car- 
ried on that war with, greater vigour, 
and at greater expence, than any other 
miniſter durſt have thought of.” 

If this is to be your apology for de- 
ſerting yous friends, your principles, and 
your country, it is worth a little exa- 
mination. 

Your friends make the leaft part of 


the conſideration, therefore I ſhall not 
ſay 
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ſay much about them. And your late 
friends, or rather your late ſupporters as 
well as coadjutors, ſeem not to think it 
neceſſary to trouble the public with their 
ſentiments ; becauſe their principles are 
univerſally known, and univerſally ap- 
proved. Having acted up to their pro- 
feſſions, they are contented with the 
public opinion. Being true Whigs, they 
ſupported your Lordſhip whenever you 
acted upon their principles. But when 
your Lordſhip quitted thoſe principles, 
and adopted others, better ſuited to 
your views, they quitted that cabinet, 
in which they had given a ſeat to your 
Lordſhip, and retired with the conſola- 
tion of having preſerved their characters. 
The apoſtate ſhifts with every court- 
breeze. Having no principle of his 
own, he adopts that which ſupports him. 
Like the camelion, he takes his colour 


ſrom the ground he ſtands upon. 
B 2 The 
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The number of your Lordſhip's 
friends, who, upon the ever-memorable 
motion of the 27th of February, 1782, 
- which overturned the late Miniſtry, voted 
with the Whigs, did not exceed five or 
ſix. The majority againſt the late Mi- 
niftry was nineteen. The ſucceſs of 
that day is therefore in no degree to be 
aſcribed to your Lordſhip. Even Co- 
LONEL BARRE was ſilent. The fa- 
bric of corruption, which had been 
reared with ſo much coſt and care, was 
on that day deſtroyed : but your Lord- 
ſhip held neither the ſpade nor the mat- 
tock. You were content to reap the 
fruits of other men's labours: and, like 
your predeceſſor, the DKE of Grar- 
TON, you abandoned your creator, when 
he was confined to a fick bed, It was 
the apology of Mr. Brxapsnaw, that 
Lord CHATHAM was inſane. It was the 
ſpeech of your Lordſhip, that Lord 
Rock- 


lip's 
able 
82, 
ted 
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dP OCKINGHAM could not recover. When 


| 8 ylla revolted from Marius, who ſpared 
nis life becauſe he had taken refuge in 
is houſe; and when Cæſar declared 
4 againſt Antony, who had been duped 
into a ſupport of his meaſures ; both 
4 theſe Romans acted openly. It was re- 


Fferved for modern apoſtacy, to plant 
thorns i in the hours of ſeeming friendſhip 


y Wunder a fick man's pillow. Cauſa latet, 
res eft notiſſima. 


Your Lordſhip's principles are of the 


ſame magnitude with your followers. 
* The former are not leſs pliable, than 
4 the latter are courteous. I have known 
your Lordſhip ſeveral years, and can 
1 truly affirm, that from the time of your 
connection with Mr. CAL CRAFT, (for 
3 Loxp HoLLanD was afraid of you, 
N and uſed to ſay, that for ſo young a 


man, he never knew ſo complete a Je- 


7 ſuit”) to the preſent hour, your abilities 


as 


(Pp) 
as a politician never ſoared above the 
minutiæ of a ſtate paper, conſiſting of 
days and dates. This preciſion in pe- 
riods has been miſtaken for ſound know- 
ledge. It is not difficult to draw infe- 1 
rences from dates, which may confound ® 
and ſurpriſe the ignorant and indolent : 
but it is not a ſpecies of eloquence 
brought from the Chatham ſchool, in 
which your Lordſhip pretends to have 
been a pupil. Before that ſchool was 
opened, your Lordſhip was the diſciple 
of Lord BuTE; and if it can be ſaid, 
that your Lordſhip is fixed in any 
thing, it is in a ſtrict adherence to the 
principles of his Lordſhip's ſeminary. 
When the late Sir GIL BERT ELIOr 1 
appeared at LoD RockxinGnan's levee 
in 1776, CoLonzL OnsLow ſaid to 
him, You are come to ſupport us. 
« No!” ſaid Sir Gilbert, you are come 
to 


ve thel ( mY 
ing of Jupport ur. In the courſe of the year 
in pe. Lot RockixoHAu loſt his place, but 
cnow-l reſerved his independence. The com- 
| nfe 3 zent is obvious. Your Lordſhip does 
found | | Pot intend to make the ſame ſacrifice to 


ent: the ſame principle. 
1ence & Your Lordſhip during the ſummer 
£7 3s ourted, and you are ſtill paying court, 


to the Scotch and the Bedfords ; the two 
MW. aries who were the moſt violent advo- 
cates and ſupporters of all the late rui- 
2 nous meaſures : and to complete the he- 
4 © terodox, you ſtill call yourſelf the diſ- 
ciple of Lord CHaTHAM. Theſe gen- 
4 tlemen will not change their principles; 
I they will not contradict themſelves. 
# Your Lordſhip muſt therefore go to 
them, or they will not ſupport yor. 
3 4 What analogy is there to this in Lokxp 


us. 
= CHATHAM s character? When Count 
*s Daun took Fabius for his model, he 


adopted the principles, as well as imi- 
4 tated 


( Ho ) . 
tated the conduct of that celebrated 1 + 
Roman. But when your Lordſhip told t 

1 
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the world, that you had taken Lok p 
CHATHAM for your model, you neither 
adopted his principles, nor have imitated t 
his conduct. His Lordſhip would not 
have ſupplicated aſſiſtance from the ſan- 
guinary promoters of the American war. 
To what part of Lozp ChaATRAu's 
conduct are we to look for your Lord- 
ſhip's imitation of it? I know of no 
ſimilarity. To me the pretence appears 1 
to be all affectation and deception an 
art ful lure held out to amuſe the nation; 0 
a ſort of felonious attempt to obtain the 
confidence of the public. 
Let us now view the apology in ano- 
ther light, viz. your country. If I un- 
derſtand the deſign of it, and it is too 
obvious to be miftaken, the fat of Mr. 
Prrr's purſuing the German war, after 
he had reprobated it in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, 2 
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terms, is offered upon the preſumption, 


that it is a good precedent for your 
Lordſhip, in a caſe which you wiſh 
us to believe is perfectly analogous. If 
the laſt poſition, that is the analogy, 


were true, the ſuppoſed caſe might bear 


An argument. But it unfortunately hap- 


pens for your Lordſhip, that no analogy 


can be eſtabliſhed between the German 


war and the American war. We had 


in Mr. Pitt's time a brave and active 


ally, whoſe co- operation contributed to 
our ſucceſſes. It was the battle of 
Roſbach which re-kindled the war in 
Lower Germany, after it had been ex- 
tinguiſned in that quarter by the battle 
of Haſtenbeck. Can your Lordſhip ſe- 
riouſly think that the relief of Gibraltar 
makes an adequate parallel of circum- 
ſtances, or that the bravery and {kill of 
Lord, Howe, ſhewn upon that occa- 

C ſion, 
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( 9-4 
ſion,“ can, by any interpretation or de- 


duction, furniſh any reaſon, argument, or 
apology, for continuing the American 


war, after the Houſe of Commons have 


declared, by a ſolemn reſolution, fol- 
lowed up by an addreſs to the King, 


That the farther proſecution of offen- 


* five war on the continent of North 
* America, for the purpoſe of reducing 


the revolted Colonies to obedience by 
& force, will be the means of weakening 


the efforts of this country againſt her 


% European enemies, tends under the 


© preſent circumſtances dangerouſly to 


* encreaſe the mutual enmity, ſo fatal 
* to the intereſts of both Great- Britain 


"og and America, and by preventing an 
happy reconciliation with that COUN- 


cc try, 
cc Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 


<« thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny,” ſaid Commiſſioner 
Johnſtone in one of his ſpeeches in the Houſe of 


. Commons; and Nauticus Johnſtone, in his own 


ſtyle, has confirmed it. 


( 15 ) 


« try, to fruſtrate the earneſt deſire gra- 
«« ciouſly expreſſed by his Majeſty to re- 
s ftore the bleſſings of public tranquil- 
«© lity?” (See Parliamen. Regiſter, 178, 
p. 31.) And a few days afterwards, by 
another reſolution, ſtill ſtronger, they 
ſaid, „This Houſe will conſider as ene- 
« mies to his Majefty, and this coun- 
5e try, all thoſe who ſhall endeavour to 
*« fruſtrate his Majeſty's paternal care 
* for the eaſe and happineſs of his peo- 
ple, by adviſing, or by any means at- 
* Zempting, the farther proſecution of 
* offenſive war on the continent of 
North America, for the purpoſe of 
* reducing the revolted colonies to obe- 
e dience by force. IJaem, page 347. 
Even Loxp North, when ſpeaking of 
this reſolution a few days after it had 
paſſed, ſaid, That he held it to be 
his indiſpenſable duty to obey it, and 
** never once to loſe ſight of it, It was 

C 2 the 
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« the right of that Houſe to command, it 
« was the duty of a Miniſter to obey its 
« refolutions. Parliament had already 
« exprefſed its orders, and it was ſcarce 
* poſſible that a Minifter ſhould be found 
* hardy, daring, infamous enough to ad- 
s viſe his Sovereign to differ in opinion 
* from his Parliament.” (Idem, p. 348.) 
The Houſe of Commons is too ftrong- 

ly pledged to break its own reſolution, 
ſo lately made, without fixing ſuch a 
ſtigma upon its verſatility, as muſt for 
ever render it deſpicable in the judgment 
of the whole world. The miniſter, 
who, by his influence, hopes to gain 
ſuch a victory over Parliament, has no 
good deſign upon Parliament. If a mi- 
niſter, having ſuch a deſign, was not 
abandoned to decency, as well as prin- 
ciple, he would diſſolve Parliament; and 
commence his new meaſures with a new 
Parliament, which, not being bound by 
2 any 


© of 3 


1 y former reſolutions, and being choſen, 
Wa certain extent, under his auſpices, 


ht put on his livery without incur- 
the charge of inconſiſtency. 

o theſe general teſtimonies againft 
American war, I will add the parti- 
one of the young Duxt of RurT- 
. given on the gth of April, 1775. 
—1 am not ſorry a debate has taken 
place, becauſe I was rather defirous 
Hof making a kind of political creed, 
& ſome profeſſions of my ſentiments 
© upon this very important, this very 
& ſerious, national queſtion. . .. I dif- 
avow the whole ſyſtem. It is com- 
menced in iniquity; it is purſued 
| 7 with reſentment. Under whatever 
® ſhape in futurity it may be revived, 
1 ; by whemſoever produced and ſup- 
ported, it ſhall, from me, meet the 
moſt conſtant, determined, and inva- 
4 riable oppoſition. Id. vol. i. p. 418. 
2 Lord 
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Lord John Cavendiſh and Mr. For 
are now in a private ſtation, | You have 


almoſt excluſively the ſmiles of your So 
vereign ; they only the empty applauſe ol 


ruggle 
egotia 
Der ſt uac 
ries. 


their country. This too they ſhare witiſſ miniſ 
others, particularly thoſe two ſpirited and hot ve! 
amiable young Nobles, who ſtand ſo higi means 

in fame and virtue, whom England glorieſpredile 
that ſhe can call her own, the V1s cou nTFavour! 
ALTHORPE and DUNCANnNoN |! onſcic 


ould 
calc 
Similar 
Wpecio! 
alter 
great 
plete 
pelled by neceſſity. But a diminutionſſHoule 
of power is more grievous to a prince upon, 
than a diminution of property to a ſub-Jout a 
jet. It was not until near the endſiſtance 
of a long reign, ſpent in a continualſſtinun 
ſtruggle 


That the Court ſhould wiſh to per 
ſevere in the proſecution of the A 
merican war, 1s not improbable. 
Kings never ſurrender dominion bu 
with great reluctance. Even private 
_ gentlemen ſeldom part with their eſ 
tates, however convenient, until com 


UL 19 ) 
ruggle by war, cruelty, . cunning and 
egotiation, that Philip II. could be 
zerſuaded he had loft the Low Coun- 


uſe offtries. Neither is it improbable, that 
e with miniſter, anxious of royal favour, and 
d and hot very ſcrupulous, nor delicate in the 


Wneans of obtaining it, ſhould adopt this 
predileftion, and attempt to gratify. this 
avourite wiſh of the Court; and that 
onſcious of his own tergiverſation, he 
ould ranſack hiſtory and memory for 
caſe which he might pretend was 
Fmilar, in order to draw from it ſome 
Wpecious analogy, hoping thereby to 
elter himſelf under the credit of a 
great name, and to offer it as a com- 
plete vindication. But, that a Britiſh 
ouſe of Commons ſhould be prevailed 
upon, within the ſame year, and with- 
out any material alteration in circum- 


bu 
rivate 
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utio 
ince, 
ſub- 
endltances, to approve of reviving or con- 
tinuing a ſelf-deſtroyiog. war, thereby 


iggle giving 


nual 


62 
giving the lie to their own moſt ſolem 
reſolutions, would be ſuch a ſcandalou 
proſtitution of the honour and dignit 
of Parliament, that I cannot, for a me 
ment, entertain a thought of it. © 
that the people at large, who have f 
"woefully experienced in the accumula 
tion of taxes, loſs of trade, and de 
creaſe in the value of all kinds of pre 
perty, the impolicy, deluſion and fu 
cide of the American war, ſhould ſup 
port a miniſter in any farther proſeciu 
= tion of that war, is, I think, utter 
| impoſſible. The impoſitions of tt 
American refugees, who daily fill on 
public prints with abuſive paragrapt 
upon our officers, with tales of diviſio! 
in the American counſels, and oth: 
matters equally and notorioufly falſe 
have now loft their effect. They a 
known and deſpiſed. All deſcription 
of men are convinced, that they har 
bee 
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L203 
been fatally miſled by theſe artful and 


wicked people. 


Perhaps your Lordſhip will contrive 
ſome middle - expedient. It was the ex- 
pedient of Philip, when he could carry 
on the war in the Low Countries no 
longer, to offer them in dower with his 
daughter Iſabella. Wiquefort tells you 
how the offer was received, Your 
Lordſhip's paſſion for precedents, may 
(for the paroxyſm is not too great) 
induce you to offer the American States 
in dower with the Princeſs Royal, and, 
to complete the analogy, marry her 
Royal Highneſs to ſome Calviniſt Prince, 
and fend them to New York to make 
peace. The caſes will be perfectly ſimi- 
lar to the end. 

Your Lordſhip is fond of middle 
expedients; or, how.. ſhall we account 
for that moſt extraordinary of all ex- 
pedients, which not only exceeds every 

D thing 
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thing in our times, but alſo in the ar- 
bitrary reigns of the Stuarts---Your Lord- 
ſhip's anſwer to the brewer's petition on 
the dearneſs of malt; wherein the fu- 
ture proceedings are bargained for, (the 
miniſter will ſupport Meſſrs. Whitbread's 
indemnification, and Meſſrs. Whitbread 
will ſupport the miniſter's meaſures) and, 
I may ſay, fold to individuals, like poft 
cbits at Skinner's or Chriſtie's auction 
rooms. Parliament muſt either do a 
harſh thing againft individuals, that is, 
let the law take its courſe, or, by ac- 
quieſcing in the miniſter's promiſe, ad- 
mit the precedent (your Lordſhip is fond 
of precedents) of its wiſdom and juſtice 
being literally ſold for ſo many bonds ; 
which, upon the principles of expedi- 
ency and humanity, Parliament muſt 
cancel. The upright intentions of the 
individuals who gave the bonds, is here 
out of the queſtion; nobody doubts 

their 


other breach of the laws. 


= 2 


their own intereſt being blended with 
the public good. But the ſame pre- 
tence may be ſet up, with the conni- 
vance of the miniſter, in favour of any 
The pre- 
cedent being once admitted, it is the 
will of the miniſter, and not the law, 
which governs. This power, in the 
hands of a miniſter, is capable of giving 
him a greater influence over Parliament, 
than he could have obtained by con- 
tracts. But if we -// have a diſpen- 
ſing and ſuſpending power, which, in 
the judgment of your coadjutor, is 
** only forty days tyranny at the out- 
« fide,” in God's name let the miniſter 
come forward, and aſſume it boldly and 
manfully, in the face of the nation; not 
ſneak into the mean and pitiful ſubter- 


fuge of begging individuals to give bond, 


until Parliament paſſes an act that ſhall 
releaſe them from the penalties of their 
obligations, 
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By ſome half, or middle meaſure, 
that is neither peace nor war, indepen- 
dency nor ſupremacy, the miniſter is to 
keep his place; the American war is to 
go on; that is, peace is not to be made; 
though a Britiſh miniſter is kept reſiding 
publicly at Paris, thereby announcing to 
the whole world, that the Court of Great 
Britain are continually ſueing for peace 
at the foot of the throne of the Houſe 
of Bourbon. But nothing decifive is 
held out, and confequently nothing de- 
ciſive can be obtained, except the diſ- 
grace of our inceſſant ſupplication. The | 
ſupplies for another year's war are there- 
fore to be provided ; another loan 1s in 
proſpect; and more taxes are to be 
levied ; all, which are to be aſcribed to 
the equivocal and unccaſing verſatility 
in the mind of the miniſter; which is 
fixed to no principle, and determined to 
no point, beyond the pedantry and un- 

| under- 
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derſtanding of the writing ufher to an 
academy. 

There is another noble Lord to whom 
your Lordſhip carries a much. nearer re- 
ſemblance than to the late Earl of Cha- 
tham; I do not mean in features, be- 
cauſe, in ſome eyes, his Lordſhips are 
the more favourable of the two; but, 
in the language of modern biography, in 
life, character and behaviour, and laſt 
ſpeeches in the laſt ſeſſions. Your Lord- 
ſhip cannot be offended at the parallel, 
becauſe the hint is palpably borrowed 
from your own affected imitation of 
Lord Chatham. Such imitation has all 
the awkward appearance of groſs art; 


but the parallel, your Lordſhip knows, 
is pure nature. 


His 
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( 26 ) 
His Lordſhip was bred to the army. 


He quarrelled with Prince Ferdinand, 

He left the army. 

He kept a good underſtanding at Carle- 
ton Houſe, by means of Mr. ]J—. 

He fought a duel with a Scotchman 

© (Governor Johnſtone). 

He differed with the Junto (who made 


him Secretary of State) upon the offer | 


- of peace with America. 


He ſaid, in his laſt ſpeech in the Houſe 
of C—, that whenever indepen- 
dence was granted to America, this 

country was undone. 

He was turned out in an underhand 

manner. 


You 
dt 
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Your Lordſhip was deſigned for the 
army. 
You quarrelled with Lord Bute, 
Your Lordſhip did the ſame. 
Your Lordſhip did the ſame, by means 

e- of Lady C—— F—. 

Your Lordſhip did the ſame with ano- 
ther Scot (Commis Fullarton), 

Your Lordſhip differed with Lord Rock- 
ingham (who made you Secretary of 
State) upon the gueſtion of peace 
with America. 

Z Your Lordſhip ſaid, at the ſame time in 

the Houſe of L—, that whenever 
America became independent, the ſun 
of Great Britain was ſet. 

Your Lordſhip was taken in, in an un- 
derhand manner, 


1 


The public opinion of the miniſter 
has not contradicted the private one 
held by thoſe who are perfonally known 
to your Lordfhip. While your Lordſhip 
was joined with the Ma xqurs of Rock- 
INGHAM in office, the univerſal good 
opinion 'of the Marquis gave ſuch fa- 
tisfaftion to the nation, as left no ſu- 
fpicions reſpecting his colleagues. The 
public repoſed ſuch a thorough confi- 
dence in the Marquis, that they enter- 


2  # gentleman of too nice honour to be 
| concerned in any. But when your 
Lordfhip ſtepped into the Treaſury, 
without the participation, conſent, or 
even knowledge of your coadjutors; by 
whoſe labours, perſeverance and abili- 
ties, the late miniſters were defeated, and 
by whom your Lordſhip was made Se- 

cretary 


tained no apprehenſions of any decep- | 
| tions or fubterfuges being in agitation, Þ 
| becauſe they were certain that he was 
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cretary of State; the recollection of 
your Lordſhip's former mutabilities and 
duplicities, ruſhed upon every man's 
mind, and poſſeſſed it ſo entirely, that 
in the fullneſs of his ſorrow, not of his 
aſtoniſhment, he could only ſay, * What 
* elſe could be expected from the am- 
„ bition and verſatility of the EARL of 
„ SHELBURNE |” | 
Ms. Wilkes has, in the courſe of 
his political career, contributed -not a 
little to give the public tolerable infor- 


mation of your Lordſhip's general cha- 


J racer. Other pens, from the hired 
ones in the ſervice of the court, to the 
volunteers in the ſervice of the public, 
have, at different periods, ſhewn the 
track of your Lordſhip's purſuits, and 
the zig-zag lines of your Lordſhip's 
politics, Theſe are not forgotten. They 
have left an impreflion upon the public 
mind. 
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It has often been obſerved, that the 
ſtocks are the barometer of the ſtate, 
that according to their advance or de- 
clenſion, the public judgment riſes or 
falls, in confidence, or in doubt, of the 
wiſdom which frames and directs the 
national meaſures. Let us try your 
Lordſhip by this barometer. Vou will 
not diſpute the veracity of it, becauſe 
you have, more than once, uſed it in 
argument againſt the late miniſtry. I 
will appeal to the moſt exact Broker, 
whether the 3 per cent. conſol: (which 
is the principal ftock of buſineſs) had, 1 
in permanent price, advanced a fraction, 
from the time of your Lordſhip's ſtep- 
ping into the Treaſury to the relief of 


ſhip, 
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Gibraltar? It certainly had not: which * 
gives my poſition. After the relief of _ 

Gibraltar all the ſtocks advanced ſome- ur 
thing. It was the ſucceſs of that mea- fume 
ſure, and not the credit of your Lord- at 


ſhip, 


t Þ 7 


ſhip, which created that advantage to 
the public. The fame of your Lord- 
ſhip's wiſdom had had its full opera- 
tion upon the funds, before the relief 
of Gibraltar was accompliſhed. His 
majeſty's miniſter at the court of Bruſ- 
ſels, had been publicly ſent by your 
Lordſhip to Paris, to negotiate peace; 
a circumſtance, which, under any other 
miniſter leſs diſtinguiſhed for inſtability, 
would have affected the funds very 
conſiderably. But the world ſeems to 


have no faith in your Lordſhip: fo- 
reigners as well as natives, are equally 


Sceptics, Until Gibraltar ,was relieved, 
the funds ſhewed no alteration in the 
public judgment. The ſpirit and ſuc- 
cels of that meaſure gave them a fa- 
vourable turn. Your Lordſhip, I pre- 
ſume, does not claim any merit from 
that meaſure; or at moſt, it can only 


be a negative merit; that of not pre- 
E 2 venting 


( 82 ) 
venting” its execution. Your Lordſhip 
might, by your influence in the ca- 
binet, conſidering who at this time com- 
poſe the cabinet, have ſtopped the ſail- 
ing of Lord Howe; but ſuch a com- 
mand would have been too bold and 
hazardous at the opening of your poli- 
tical miſſion. I will therefore give to 
your Lordſhip all the praiſe you can 
deſire; that is, your Lordſhip neither 
prevented, nor accelerated, the relief of 


rive no reputation from it. 

With Loxd RockixnGHAM the con- 
fidence of the monied intereſt died. 
That intereſt never placed any great 

_ reliance upon your Lordſhip; and after 

1} the very extraordinary, but not very 
[ ſurpriſing, deſertion of your colleagues; 
a deſertion, which, in other men, though 
: 5¹ not 


Gibraltar. It was a buſineſs peculiar to 
the Admiralty. Your Lordſhip had no 
concern in it, and conſequently can de- 
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hip not in ſimilar circumſtances, yet if upon 
ca-M ſimilar principles, would be ſtigmatiſed 
om -· with the epithets treacherous and un- 
ſail· grateful; the monied men were not 
om-M thereby induced to put any freſn hope, 
andi or confidence, in the aſſurances which 
>oli-M your Lordſhip's friends gave them of 
to peace; or, in the removal of Mr. Fitz- 
can herbert from Bruſſels to Paris. Mr. 
ther Grenville, a young man of family and 
faſhion, declining the negotiation when 
it came under your Lordſhip's direc- 
tion, was an unfavourable omen. It 
was ſaid, and credited abroad, that he 
was too explicit in his language, too 
on- honeſt in his nature, and inherited too 
ied. MW ſtrongly the manly firmneſs of an En- 
reat WM gliſhman, to trifle or be trifled with, to 
fter W condeſcend to finefle, or to become a diſ- 
ery Wl Ciple in the ſchool of Alberoni. He 
es; MW quitted a ſituation, which, after the al- 
gh teration in the Britiſh cabinet, could 
not yield 
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yield him no honour ; and for which 
others, not perhaps feeling the ſame 
nearneſs of relation to the national cha- 
rafter, may be better ' ſuited to your 
Lordſhip's views. 

After the treatment which your Lord- 
ſhip had ſo recently ſhewn to your po- 
litical friends, the buſineſs of negotiation 
became diſregarded by the public. 'The 
appearance of it was indeed held up, 
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but it was conſidered as no other than 


a convenient thing, to be uſed when 


wanted, to be called real or imaginary, 
a fort of hocus-pocus, or political le- 
gerdemain, to be produced or extin- 
guiſhed, for the occational ſupport of 
a ſyſtem, which, being founded in arti- 


excel! 


ever, 
dient, 
thoug 


fice, muſt be maintained by deception, T] 
Not having therefore the confidence of Mt; be 
the people, it was conſiſtent with your ſhip's 
Lordſhip's genius, to ſupply the chaſm 


bave 


by-expedients. Nobody will arraign 


your 


Me 
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( 35 9 
your Lordſhip's ſkill in ' theſe little re- 
ſources. An expedient,” in a- miniſter, 
is often the refuge of loft veracity. 
The Junior PirT was to ſupply it. 
But it was not civil to the youth 'to 
place him ſo high at firſt; becauſe he 
cannot go down without betraying ſome 
ſymptoms of awkwardneſs. The of- 
fice of Chancellor of the Exchequer was 


not proper for him: it is an office for 


experience, not for eloquence; for 
plodding induſtry, not juvenile ſpirit; 


Wor arithmetical calculation and com- 


mercial knowledge, not for rhetorical 
excellence and college learning. Hows 
ever, the appointment was an expe⸗ 
dient, and it will anſwer for the day; 
though at his expence for ever. 39 

The riſe of the ſtocks is not therefore 
to be aſcribed to the credit of your Lord- 
ſhip's name. The real ſtockholders 
have gained no advantage from your 

| Lordſhip's 


4 
Lordſhip's character. Some gamblers 
have indeed gained, and ſome of courſe 
muſt have loft; for no ſooner was your 
Lordſhip's advancement to the Treaſury 
made known, than the o/d play in the 
Alley began. One would imagine the 
Bulls and Bears knew your Lordſhip by 
inſtinct. The traffic of temporary buy- 
ing and ſelling, which had ceaſed ſince 
1776, was revived with uncommon ar- 
dour upon your Lordſhip's promotion to 
the Treaſury. Something muſt have 
given riſe to this ſudden rage for gam- 
bling. When the great traits of a Mi- 
niſter's character are marked and known, 
when the ſoundneſs of his judgment and 
the wiſdom of his opinions are conſpicu- 
ous in every part of his conduct, his com- 
plexion and reputation are permanent; 
there are no chances in his character; 
there can be no odds laid upon his opi- 
nions. It is the fickle, unſtable miniſter, 
| who 
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who furniſhes room for gambling: the 
bets are upon the changeableneſs of his 
nature; his opinions are unſettled, wa- 
vering upon the. moſt trifling occurren- 
ces. His charaRet is wholly doubtful ; 
and every gambler wagers not upon the 
Miniſter, for he thinks him not certain or 
fixed enough, to buy or ſell upon for any 
length of time ; but he wagers upon his 
own opinion of the Miniſter, for a week, 
or longer, as he thinks he can truſt him. 
Whoever remembers the tranſactions of 
the Alley during Lozxp BuTE's adminiſ- 
tration, when he was ſupported by your 
Lordſhip and CoLoner BARRE, againſt 
Mx. PitT and the Whigs, muſt recollect 
the ſame paſſion for buying and ſelling 
as at preſent. The Bulls and Bears had 
a good gueſs; for though his Lordſhip 
was a great favourite with the King, and 
had, a few months before he went from 


the office of Secretary of State to that 
F of 


C0 3 
of the Treaſury, been decorated with a 
blue ribband : yet they had no opinion 
of 'his ſtability. The event ſhewed theis 
ſagacity ; for he was only eleven months 
at the Treaſury. He ſaw the indigna- 
tion of the people riſing againſt him, 
prineipally for the treacherous and diſ- 
honourable means he uſed in acquiring 
that ſtation; by driving from the cabi- 

net the favourite minifter of the people. 
And to this hour, this tranſaction fur- 
-niſhes the heavieſt charge againſt LoRD 
BourE; for from that moment he loſt all 
public confidence, and incurred the pub- 
lic hatred. Had Mx. Pix r remained in 
the cabinet, nobody would have enquired 
after Loxp BUR ; the praiſe or blame 
of meaſures would have been ſolely di- 
rected to Mx. Pr: but the vanity and 
inſolence of Loxp BuTE ruined his cha- 
racter, tarniſhed the luſtre of the Crown, 
and ſacrificed the intereſts of the nation. 
With 
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With all his pride, he was unequal to 
war; and with all his cunning, he was 
too weak for negociation.---What then 
could he do? Juſt what he did. He 
* begged a peace, and bought approbation 
of it. | 
The Whigs are naturally the enemies 
of the Houſe of Bourbon. Phe Tories 
are almoſt as naturally her friends. 
There is ſomething congenial in the paſ- 
ſions, and habits of thinking, between a 
Tory and an Abſolute- monarchy- man, 
that draws them together. Your Lord- 
F ſhip ſupported the Tory adminiſtration of 
Loxp Bur, and your friend Colontr 
Bazxt at the fame time, moſt ruffian- 
like, abuſed the Whig politics of Mx. 
Prrr. What does your Lordſhip intend 
to be now --- a Whig or a Tory --- or a 
ſomething between both ---- a Prince 
Volſius, hip hop, hip hop, one boot on, 
the other boot off ? 

F 2 Theſe 
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Theſe manceuvres, my Lord, will not 
procure you the confidence of Dx. 
FRANKLIN. Nothing alarms an Ame- 
rican ſo much as duplicity; he is more 
jealous of a ſecret Tory than fearful of 
an open one. Peace with America' is 
farther off in your Lordſhip's adminiſ- 
tration than it was in LoRD NorTa's: 
There was a time when his Lordſhip 
was no enemy to the meaſure of Ame- 
rican independence ; this was, when the 
acling cabinet, of his day, reſolved upon 
the removal of Loxd SACKVILLE ; and 
at that time the offer would have ſuc- 
ceeded. Circumſtances were not very 
materially changed when Ms. Fox pro- 
poſed it, and when your Lordſhip pre- 
vented it. From that moment the 
Americans ſaw all was not ſound in 
the Britiſh cabinet. There was dupli- 
city in it. The American miniſters, as 
was very natural, immediately guarded 
| againſt 


' (CF 
ot Nagainſt it. Their alliances ſince that 
R. time have been made ftronger; and 
1e- their demands, in conſequence, are 
raiſed. Theſe diſadvantages are the 
firſt precious fruits of your Londfſhip's 
politics. I will draw no parallel be- 
tween your Lordſhip's preſent ſitua- 
tion and that of Loxd BuTE, previous 
to the peace of Paris. Hitherto the 
Gemini are co-equal --- time muſt give 
the remainder, 

In Loxd NorTH's time, the propo-' 
ſition reſpecting American indepen- 
dence was delayed by the oppoſition it 
met with from LoxD SACKVILLE. But 
ſo ſincerely did the Cabinet adopt the 
meaſure, that: they reſolved to remove 
Lord SAcKvILLE; becauſe: he was the 
in only vble impediment to it. What 
li- encouraged that noble Lord in his op- 
as poſition to the meaſure? Was it not a 


led ecret and confidential knowledge of 
inſt 5 the 
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the. x 7" pai 85 wm. an of another 
quarter? 

3 it in better to a * 
anulogy; or, it may be called more 
decent, than to aſſert in direct terms. 
When the late Dux or BRD FORD in- 
ſed upon the removal of MR. STuarT 
MackgNZIE, his Grace was never af- 
terwards re-admitted: in the clofet, and 
the Mimiſters were changed. When 
LoxD SACKVILLE was attacked upon 
his removal to the Houſe of Lords, the 
Duke: of Richmond took notice that 
his brother-minifters did not defend 
him. The propriety of his Lordſhip's 
creation was left to ftand fingly upon 
the right of the Crown; and the Mi- 
niſters were changed. The ſubject is 
tender, though intereſting ; the deſcrip- 
tion is delicate, though a little obſcure. 
When Mx. Fox made his propoſition, 
2 Lordfhip knew the ground upon 
which 


which 


ſame 
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( 43) 1 
which Lord SAck VILLE had made the 
ſame oppoſition before. It was from 
this ground that your Lordſhip aſcend - 
ed the Treaſury. Farewel! 


THE END. 
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